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“A LITTLE MORE GRAPE.” 


BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


Durine my acquaintance with grape 
growing, I know of no record of a season 
when the grape crop has been so full 
throughout the entire North and West as 
it has this year of 1867. 

There have been seasons when, in cer- 
tain localities, the crop has perfected per- 
haps as well, but I have no recollection, 
nor have I seen any published record of 
a season when it has ripened so per- 
fectly over so large a territory. The rains 
injured, to a very considerable extent, the 
crop on the Atlantic coast and all east of 
the Alleghanies, yet the records even there 
show a success in grape growing and ripen- 
ing that is far from discouraging; while 
west of the mountains, the unparalleled 
dry season over an immense territory, to- 
gether with a more than average even tem- 
perature, has made the grape crop one of 
surpassing excellence in all soils and loca- 
tions. 

The records of dealers in the large mar- 
kets show that the grape crop this year has 
come into close comparison in amount with 
the more general and universal one of ap- 
ples, and many dealers have opened their 
eyes in surprise at the enormous quantities 
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of grapes received in the markets and read- 
ily sold at paying prices, averaging all the 
way from seven to twenty cents a pound 
at wholesale. I have no reliable statistics 
of the amount of acres now in bearing 
vineyards throughout our States, but from 
what I have been able to gather, we have 
something over 1,500,000 acres, and nearly 
1,000,000 acres not yet in bearing. 

If we allow the crop of this year to have 
averaged two tons to the acre—and it has 
done much more than that—we have the 
amount of 3,000,000 tons of grapes, which 
at an average of say ten cents per pound, 
would show the nice little sum of 600,- 
000,000 dollars as the value of our crop of 
grapes—an item in amount that if it had 
any political basis would lead to disputa- 
tion and misrule, but as it is, it tends only 
to humanize and benefit mankind. 

Those who read this and remark, as 
some perhaps will, that “if we have got 
1,000,000 acres yet to come into bearing, 
then grape growing will soon become un- 
profitable, because of the over supply,” 
should think for a moment of the rapid in- 
crease of our non-producing population in 
cities and manufacturing towns, and also 
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remember that the more abundant and 
common any fruit or article of food, the 
more freely is it purchased and eaten, and 
especially if that food is acknowledged on 
all hands to promote health while it grati- 
fies the palate. So remembering, it seems 
to me no one can feel at a loss in estimat- 
ing the price of grapes ten years hence at 
fully the present value. All the grapes, 
however, are not sold as fruit, but a large 
proportion are converted into wine; and as 
wine drinking has always prevailed, we 
may safely conclude it will continue; and 
as it is profitable to make certain varieties 
of grapes into wine, when they can be ob- 
tained at prices averaging ten cents or un- 
der per pound, we have an outlet for the 
surplus which, when made into wine, gives 
the grape grower a higher price for his 
labor than he who grows a surplus of corn 
to be made into whisky. 

If I understand correctly, the grape crop 
of the old country is estimated in value by 
the quantity and quality of wine which it 
will make ; and while I have no hesitation 
in saying that whoever grows grapes for 
table purpose exclusively, and has convic- 
tions of conscience against their use for 
wine, can always sell his crop at paying 
prices for such use; yet there are those 
who do not fear the influence of wine, and 
who also are located where a ready trans- 
mission of the fruit to market may not be 
as convenient as its conversion into wine. 
To each of these growers it is important 
to know the variety of grape suited to his 
soil, location, and purpose. 

While I have no disposition to assert 
that I am correct, I will endeavor to con- 
dense some of the items relating to these 
points which I have collected. 

The Concord, which has been regarded 
as the “ grape for the million,” grows freely 
in all soils, produces the largest berries on 
sandy or gravelly soils, and the greatest on 
clay shales. As a market berry it does not 
bear transportation well, frequently burst- 
ing its skin, especially if allowed to be- 
come fully ripe, and dealers. have to dis- 
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pose of them as soon as possible after re- 
ceipt. As a wine grape, heretofore it has 
met with but little favor out of Missouri, 
but the records of its must weight by the 
scale of Oeschle this year give it a grade 
from which we may expect a better wine 
than has ever yet been produced from it. 
One account I have of it from a fruit grow- 
er, Whose soil is a sandy loam, on the south 
shore of Lake Erie, October 19th, gave 78°; 
another, October 2ist, on clay soil, gave 
80°; and another, the same day of gather- 
ing from the vines, in clay soil, of Doctor 
Dunham, President of the Lake Shore 
Grape Growers’ Society, gave 84°. At 
the Hammondsport trial, it 1s quoted as 
ranging 71° and 75°, 

The Ives, so far as I know, has never 
been put forward as a market or table 
fruit, but judging from its appearance I 
should not doubt its being safely trans- 
ported. There are those who regard it as 
good for eating as the Concord. I am not 
one of those, nor do I think the public 
taste would give it as high a rank for that 
purpose. Asa wine grape, it has abundance 
of juice, and its must, as a rule, weighs 
much higher than the Concord, making 
a wine of more body and character. Sam- 
ples of the fruit from clay soil, same location 
as the Concord, and gathered at the same 
time, gave it a range of 7° above, or 87° 
against 80°. The vine is a hardy one, and 
a good strong vigorous grower, and while 
it makes a good wine, it is not as good 
as Norton's Virginia or Cynthiana. The 
Ifammondsport trial of this variety gave it 
75° and 80>. 

The Isabella, one of the oldest varieties 
grown, notwithstanding it has “had no 
friends,” nevertheless I notice ranks among 
dealers as one of their best sorts; and while 
they have to dispose of Concords as soon 
as possible, they can put away the pack- 
ages of Isabellas for a day when there shall 
be a lull in arrivals. On sandy soils the 
fruit of this, like the Concord, is larger 
than when grown on clay, but the vine 
also is somewhat more inclined to mildew. 
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I consider the variety now generally grown 
at the West as not the true Isabella, but a 
sub-variety, possibly a seedling, that has 
been introduced, and “that while the oval 
berry of the true IsabéJla can be found on 
it, the majority of its fruit is more round 
and blacker in color, maturing somewhat 
earlier, and with very little inclination to 
mildew; in truth, I have visited vineyards 
where it has fruited many years without 
ever showing any mildew to affect either 
the health of the vine or the quality of 
the fruit. As a wine grape, it does not 
stand in the front rank, although its must 
shows better than the Concord, if we except 
the fact that it has more acid. My lowest 
records of its must, when grown on clay 
soil, is 76>, and the highest 92°. The Ham- 
mondsport record gave it from 60° to 
72j°, 

The Clinton as a wine grape this year, as 
well as in one or two years past that I have 
watched it, stands well in the scale, but 
its great quantity of acid is its drawback, 
except with those who use sugar, or sugar 
and water, in the changing of its juice into 
what they term wine. Its record this year 
at Hammondsport was 93° and 94°, being 
the same as my notes of it the past two 
years. 

The Norton’s Virginia, so justly cele- 
brated as a grape, making a rich, heavy, 
medicinal red wine in Missouri, ranks 
equally well comparatively elsewhere. At 
Hammondsport its record was 88° and 90°. 
In Missouri it has ranged from 111° to 
114°, and when grown on clay soil near 
Cleveland, it has ranged at 105°. Asa 
vine to succeed in endumng the climate 
and ripening its fruit, it may he said to be 
hardy and successful wherever the Cataw- 
ba is so. 

There are other black grapes of promise ; 
but as I am not aware that any quantity of 
them have ever been sent to market or 
made into wine, I will only remark that to 
me the Telegraph promises the most valu- 
able of all as an early market sort, and 
Rogers’ No. 4 as a variety that, unless a 
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better be brought forward, will, ere long, 
take the place of the Concord and Isabella. 

Among the light or copper red-colored 
grapes, the Delaware is perhaps the one 
deserving a first notice, because of its good 
quality, hardy vine, time of ripening, and 
uniform success wherever grown in soil 
liberally supplied with animal manures. 
As a market fruit it always commands a 
good price and ready sale because of its 
delicacy ; but if fully ripe when gathered, 
its skin is too tender for shipment long 
distances, Grown in sandy soil, and gath- 
ered, as too many are, just as soon as col- 
ored, and long before they are ripe, it car- 
ries well, and will sell until our people 
learn to distinguish ripe from unripe 
grapes. Under liberal treatment it is a 
variety that gives good crops; and while 
it does poorly in clay soil without liberal 
manuring, when that is given, its bunches 
are large, and berries although not quite 
as large as on sandy soil, yet the must 
weighs much heavier. As a wine grape for 
the production of what are termed white, 
or dry wines, it stands at the head of the 
list among our so-called native varieties. 
The objection made to it is, in all cases, its 
size, and, under ordinary cultivation, want 
of abundance, so that the wine, although 
very fine, is at the same time so much more 
expensive, that those who are planting 
vineyards hesitate to occupy ground with 
it. The record of its must at Hammonds- 
port was from 87° to 103°. I have a rec- 
ord of it grown on sandy soil at Cleveland, 
October 16, marked 93°, and one gathered 
from George Leick’s vineyard on clay soil, 
same date, at 116°; while from Dover 
Bay, two days later, also on clay soil, it 
gave 111°, and in Missouri, at Hermann, it 
gave 120», 

The Mottled Grape is a variety long in- 
troduced, but by one who had no disposi- 
tion to push its claims, and it is but just 
coming into notice. The vine is, like the 
Delaware, most successful under high ma- 
nurial cultivation; its wood very hardy 
and short jointed, bunches very compact. 
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ripening as early as the Delaware, but its 
skin being thicker, it can remain longer on 
the vine without injury. I have watched it 
for some years, and would to-day prefer it 
for wine purposes to the Delaware. Its 
must, from grapes gathered the first week 
in October this year, ranked, 94°. 

The Iona, upon which perhaps more 
money has been expended in distributing 
and pushing it than upon all other varie- 
ties put together, notwithstanding the 
years it has had to exhibit itself from 
basket layers and wonderful twice trans- 
planted vines, and although the Lake 
Shore Grape-Growers’ Society has occu- 
pied most of the time during three or four 
of its sessions to the use of its friends 
and advocates, is rarely to be seen ex- 
cept upon exhibition tables. In northern 
Ohio I do not think one tenth as many 
pounds of the fruit have yet been produced 
as dollars have been paid for vines set two 
years since, to say nothing of later days. 
It is unquestionably a capital good grape 
in itself; but so far there has been some 
fatality attending the vines in the hands 
of almost every one, so that the quantity 
of fruit which it will produce is yet appar- 
ent only in the speeches made for it, or 
the publications advocating it. I must 
certainly give its advocates a more than 
Christian character, and believe they are 
only actuated by a glowing desire to bene- 
fit us all and the world at large, for I can 
not think for a moment, especially after 
listening to some of their speeches, that 
they have any pecuniary motive. I might 
suppose they would now await its produc- 
tion, and when its tons on tons of “ that 
perfect grape” are found in our markets, to 
drive all others out, I shall, for one, be dis- 
posed to believe somewhat of what has 
been told us. The record of must of Iona 
at Hammondsport marked 92° as the high- 
est ; and where the Catawba will ripen, and 
the vines can be grown and fruit abun- 
dantly produced, it will most likely make 
a good wine, unless like the Clinton it is 
found to possess too large a proportion of 
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acid. It certainly is a capital eating 
grape, and I confess I shall be most happy 
to see it come out of the cloud which, 
so far, its non-productive character has 
given it. 

The Catawba for localities where it does 
succeed, is at this time without a rival. It 
has no equal. As a market grape it bears 
carriage well, and when received by the 
dealer, its boxes in good order, can be 
stacked away to await the rise of market; 
or if by accident the boxes arrive broken 
and the berries injured, they readily sell at 
a good price for wine-making. As a table 
grape, when perfectly ripened, as it has been 
this season, and many other years before, on 
the clay soils of the south shore of Lake Erie, 
I have never met the man who did not pre- 
fer it to any grape which I could set before 
him at the time. Animal manures do not 
suit this variety, but the clay shales in 
which lime, potash, etc., are found, suit it 
to a charm, and it is on them that the 
richest grapes are found. Unlike the Con- 
cord and Delaware, however, it is a grape 
only for certain localities, and no one 
should plant largely of it without a knowl- 
edge of its habits, or its success in his lo- 
eality. The record of its must at Ham- 
mondsport ranges from 74° to 88°. A 
record of it at Hermann gives 1050, while 
fruit grown by the Dover Bay Company 
gives 95°, and fruit grown by George Leick 
on the clay shale ridge east of Cleveland, 
gives 990, 

The Diana, although now many years 
before the public, is yet comparatively un- 
known. As a rule, it has failed to meet 
expectation, and mainly because its habit 
has not been understood. It should have 
a poor, gravelly, dry soil, without any ma- 
nure. A rich soil or manure gives to it a 
rank growth, and the fruit consequently is 
too late in maturing. When correctly 
grown, that is, in suitable soil and long 
pruned, it is really a very capital grape, 
carries well to market, and is perhaps the 
very best keeping sort that is known. I 
have seen wine from it that compared fa- 
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Variegated Geraniums. 


vorably with any of the best foreign wines 
procurable in this country. 


left’ off the acid quotations because some 

of my records have omitted them, and a 
In the little [have here written of grapes few would only serve to confuse. 

and their must weights, I have each time 
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VARIEGATED 


Aone the many varieties of plants with 
beautiful foliage, grown for the adornment 
of our dwellings and green-houses, none 
are more attractive than the Variegated 
Zonal Geraniums. In England much atten- 
tion has been paid to them, and the num- 


ber of new seedlings produced has been so 


GERANIUMS. 


great that exhibitions have been held in 
London of these alone. In this country, 
until within a year or two past, our know- 
ledge of them has been limited to the 
silver and gold edged varieties. Some 
dozen kinds of these we have tested for 


bedding purposes, but have found them 


Fic. 185.—Mountain of Snow. 


worthless, with the exception of, perhaps, 
one variety, Mountain of Snow, which we 
illustrate. The center of the leaf is green, 
with a broad margin of nearly pure white ; 
the plant is a tolerably vigorous grower, 
and makes a fine display as an edging to 
beds of plants with dark foliage, such, for 


instance, as Coleus Verschaffeltii. The 
silver and gold edged geraniums are 
mainly “ sports,” as they are termed, from 
the green kinds. It is not an unfrequent 
occurrence that a plant will produce a 
shoot the leaves of which are green 
margined with white or yellow, and in 
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some instances the entire branch will be 
white. Cuttings are made of these, and in 
the case of those showing variegation are 
rooted without difficulty. Those of a pure 
white we have never succeeded in growing ; 
although they sometimes strike roots, they 
soon dwindle away and die. There have 
been other varieties introduced of ‘late 
with pure yellow leaves, the only specimens 
of which we possess is one called Golden 
Nugget, and a seedling of our own which 
much resembles it. Neither of these will, 
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we think, retain their color in open culture 
under our powerful summer sun. A very 
fine variety of thisclass is Sceptre d’Or, the 
leaf of which is of a pure bright yellow 
with a distinct red zone. In open culture 
the zone fades out entirely, but in-doors 
the plant is very desirable. Cloth of Gold 
is a variety having a light green center 
with rays of yellow and a yellow edge. 
Last season it endured the sun well, the 
colors being much brighter than under 
green-house culture. We consider this 


Fic. 186.—Cloth of Gold. 


variety well worthy of attention for garden 
decoration. 

Some two years since a friend brought 
over, from England, Mrs. Pollock, a variety 
well known there, and extensively used for 
bedding purposes, raised from seed by a 
Mr. Grieve, and which has attracted much 
and well merited attention. We were 
fortunate enough to obtain plants of it, 
which we have carefully tested during the 
past season. Out of doors it succeeds well, 
and grows vigorously until July, when the 


colors begin to fade, and after that until 
last of September it is not an object of 
beauty. New leaves produced after that 
time are well colored and handsome, but 
the place for this variety is the green-house 
and for room decoration, in which it sur- 
passes by far any plant in our collection. 
The leaves have a green center with a zone 
of reddish bronze, edged with bright red, 
almost scarlet, tints, and the margin of the 
leaf deep yellow; leaves large, flat, and of 
very regular shape. When well grown, 
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larger than our illustration. Plant, a 
vigorous grower; under green-house cul- 
ture it needs a sunny exposure to bring 
out its colors. 

Many new seedlings are announced in 
England, which, if we may judge from the 
descriptions given and prices asked for 
the plants, must be very superior. We 
hope to obtain some of them for trial 
another year. We take from the Gardener's 
Magazine descriptions of some of the best. 


Fic. 187.—Mrs. 


being almost circular and quite flat; zone, 
rich in shades of red ; margin, fine chrome 
yellow, very distinct, fine constitution. 

Queen Victoria. —Quite distinct and 
striking in colors, showing at a distance ¢ 
blending of blue, scarlet, and gold color, 
the disk being very dark or bluish green, 
the zone being fiery and the margin deep 
yellow. 

Jetty Lacy—The form of the leaf good, 
the zone notable for splendid shades of 
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Lady Cullum.—Richest in shades of 
gold yellow and grass green with fine 
shades of red; a good grower, keeping its 
color long. 

Lucy Grieve—Fine for the intensity of 
its red zone. 

Sophia Dumaresque—For neatness of 
habit, near fulfillment of the law of proper- 
ties, and regular balance of colors in disk, 
zone, and margin, one of the finest of all. 

Meteor.—Fine for propertics, the leaf 


Pollock. 


chestnut, brick-red, and jet black, makes 
a brilliant specimen. 

Beauty of Surrey.—Margin, brilliant 
yellow; zone, rich amber, with black 
shades and bars of bright carmine, small 
bright green disk; distinct and rich. 

Eclipse.—Leaves rather too large and 
too profoundly lobed; but the zone so 
rich in vermilion red, that we must put 
up ‘with the irregularities of form; 4% 
splendid variety. 
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Defiance. —Lemon yellow, fading to gold coloring, and one of the neatest 


straw color, the zone carmine and black, 
with obscure patches of deep brown. 


There is so much blue in the red of the. 


zone, that when a fine plant is in fine con- 
dition, there is a purplish hue perceptible, 
in pleasing contrast to the black, green, 
and yellow. 

Mrs. Diz—Very neat in habit, colors 
well balanced, growth good. 

Louisa Smith.—Brilliant red, black, and 


habited in growth. 

Titania.—Remarkable for the brilliant 
shades of red and the rich deep black of 
the zone, the margin being a beautiful 
shade of yellow. 

Princess of Wales.—Foliage large and 
abundant, margin creamy white, zone 
showing shades of black and purplish 
red; fine. 


THE MARTHA GRAPE. 


Ix the November number of the Hortr- 
CULTURIST I notice some remarks upon this 
new grape, which, according to my obser- 
vation and experience, are certainly none 
too flattering. Although I would not com- 
mend it as “of superior quality to any 
white grape,” I still believe it to be of 
more real, practical value than any white 
grape yet introduced of which I have any 
knowledge. My reasons for this opinion 
are founded upon the vigor of growth, 
hardiness, and perfect health of the vine; 
and the earliness in ripening, and really 
good quality of its fruit. In respect to its 
health, hardiness, and vigor, after four 
years’ trial, I would regard it as fully equal 
to the Concord, earlier in ripening, and in 
quality much superior, having more sweet- 
ness and delicacy than the Concord. The 
“harshness,” when ripe, I do not perceive ; 
and to my taste, as ripened here the pres- 
ent season, the Martha, grown in a full, 


open exposure, was superior to the Rebec- 
ca, grown upon a south wall. As to the 
size and form of the bunch, the bearing 
vines are everywhere too young for us to 
judge accurately; but I think they will be 
found about the size of Diana, with proba- 
bly rather less compactness. But beyond 
its other good qualities may be mentioned 
the more than probability that it will 
make a good and valuable white wine. 
Mr. Husmann has made a few gallons the 


_ present season, and found the must of ex- 


traordinary richness, indicating 92° by 
Oeschle’s scale. 

When we take all these facts into con- 
sideration, I think I risk nothing in the 
prediction, that the Martha will be the 
white grape “for the million ;” and that it 
will not only be more extensively planted, 
but more truly valuable, than any other 
yet introduced. Gro. W. CAMPBELL. 


DELAWARE, OHIO, 


So poe | 


LARGE BuNCHES OF GRAPES.—The town 
of Stowmarket, a Suffolk town of some 
repute, gave a gold medal at the Great 
Exhibition at Bury St. Edmund’s in July 
last for the three heaviest bunches of 
grapes. This was won by Mr. W. Meads, 
gardener to Raikes Currie, Esq., Minley 


Manor, Farnborough, with, probably, the 
three heaviest bunches of Black Hamburgh 
grapes ever seen; one bunch alone weighed 
10 lbs. The aggregate weight of the three 


bunches was 263 lbs. They were not only 
large in size but well-ripened and colored, 
and the berries of good average size. 
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TWO NEW FRUITS. 
BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


Durrne a recent visit to Hermann, Mo.,I a seedling peach and also an apple, both 
saw and examined at Mr. Geo. Husmann’s of which he had presented to the Commit- 


Fre. 188.—Amelia Peach. 


tee on Seedling Fruits appointed by the late meeting in St. Louis. The apparent 
American Pomological Society, at their value of these fruits is such that I have 
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made drawings and descriptions of them THe AmeLIA Peacn.—The Amelia is a 
as herewith, seedling variety originating with Mr. 


| 


Fria. 189.—Rasche Apple. 


a 


Se 


George Husmann, of Hermann, Mo., well thusiastic promoter of horticulture. The 
known as a skillful viticulturist and an en- original tree in his grounds was this past 
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season in full bearing, healthy, and exhib- 
iting appearance of a robust habit, much 
like the Columbia, from which it is pre- 
sumed it sprang. 

The fruit is large, one quarter larger 
than Columbia, round, with a well-defined 
suture, one side deepest toward the apex, 
which has a rounded point. Color, clear 
rich yellow, marbled with dull red. Flesh, 
thick, yellow, rich, juicy, sweet, and sepa- 
rating freely from the stone. Season, about 
one week to ten days later than Columbia. 
Leaf with indistinct globose, almost reni- 
form, glands. Pit rather large, angular 
pointed, and deeply corrugated. 

Rascne App.e.—Originated with W. 
Rasche. Leaf broad, rounded, oval, thick, 


SEEDLING GRAPES FROM 


Mr. F. R. Exxrort, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
sends us the accompanying drawings from 
which our cuts are made, and also de- 
scriptions of some new seedling grapes 
which have originated with Mr. Charles 
Arnold, Paris, C. W. Mr. Arnold; we un- 
derstand, does not yet offer them to the 
public, but is distributing 
the hands of careful fruit-growers, in vari- 
ous sections of the States, in order to have 
the characters of the vines as well as the 
quality of the fruit fully tested ere he 
names or offers them for public approval. 

Mr. Elliott remarks “ that the character 
of description given here is of the grapes 
grown in open ground culture in Canada, 
and that doubtless when grown and ripen- 
ed on the south shore of Lake Erie or in 
Missouri, the quality of the fruit would be 
improved, while its size would remain the 
same. 


a few plants into 


No. 1. This variety was figured last year 
in the Gardener's Monthly, but the sample 
sent me by Mr. Arnold is not as large as 
there figured, and he writes ‘ that it is not 
equal to former years, in consequence of 
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and coarse. Young wood, dark brown red, 
with buds very prominent. Tree a strong 
grower, productive and hardy. Fruit me- 
dium, roundish, flattened at ends; surface 
with slight appearance as of being ribbed. 
Skin glossy, smooth, greenish yellow, with 
small, irregularly scattered gray dots, with 
a shade of deeper green suffused under- 
neath around; faint traces of russet at the 
stem end. Stem, short. Cavity, regular, 
open, and rather deep. Calyx, closed. 
Basin, broad, open, deep, abrupt. Flesh, 
yellowish, crisp, juicy, mild, subacid, rich, 
and high-flavored. Core, medium, com- 
pact, close. Seeds, abundant. Season, De- 
cember to March. 


CHARLES ARNOLD, C. W. 


greatly overbearing and much layering.’ 
My description is: Bunch, long, double- 
shouldered ; long, stout peduncles; ber- 
ries black, and covered with bloom, round- 
ish oval, of medium size, thick skin, harsh, 
and with considerable pulp. 

No. 2. Bunch about six inches long, 
shouldered, not very compact ; berries al- 
most or quite round, irregular in size, black, 
with a blue bloom; skin half tender ; flesh 
vinous, not sweet; pleasant, with only a 
small and almost melting pulp. This and 
No. 16 promise valuable as wine grapes. 

No. 5. Bunch about five inches long, mod- 
erately compact, not shouldered ; berries 
small, green, roundish oblong, with short 
peduncles; skin thick, and flesh with con- 
siderable pulp and large seeds; vinous, 
sprightly, not sweet. 

No. 16. Bunch about four inches long, 
quite compact, not shouldered, full, even, 
and regular in shape; berries medium in 
size, roundish, slightly oblong, black, with 
a blue bloom, rich in vinous sweet, pretty 
free of pulp and pleasant to eat, and prom- 
ises well as a valuable grape for red wine. 
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Fic. 190.—Avrnold’s No. 2. 





Seedling Grapes from Charles Arnold, C. W. 


Fic. 191.—Arnold’s No. 16. 


These descriptions are made and offered ing the actual character of the grapes, 
for record more as an indication of what which as yet may be regarded as only par- 
is being done by Mr. Arnold, than as show- tially developed.” 


->-_>--. 


ALL young vines planted this past season covering this winter. If there is good 
will be more likely to be healthy and good drainage, as there should be, simply cover- 
in spring if they are protected by some ing with earth is all that is requisite. 
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A GOOD TOMATO—CEDAR HILL EARLY. 


SomE seven years since we received 
plants of a tomato from John Sill, Esq., 
of Cedar Hill, Albany Co., N. Y., with a 
statement that among a large number of 


Fic. 192.—Cedar Hill Early. 


varieties cultivated by him, this was the 
earliest and best. The plants were placed 
separate from all others in our garden, and 
no more than ordinary pains taken in their 
cultivation. The fruit ripened the latter 
put of July, in advance of two or three 
other varieties, and was superior to them 
in every respect. We carefully saved the 
seed, and have since cultivated the variety 
side by side with each season's novelty. 
Thus far no tomato has equaled it in earli- 
ness, freedom from indentations, produc- 
tiveness, solidity, or flavor. Many kinds 
produce a full crop which ripens up at 
once and is gone, and the vine, exhausted 
by its efforts, ceases growth and further 
production of fruit during the season ; 
while the kind under consideration will 
continue in fruit until cut down by Octo- 


ber frosts. Our neighbors all strive to be 
ahead of us with their early vegetables, 
and sometimes succeed in doing so with 
peas and corn, but for the past four years 
we have been able to send them baskets of 
ripe tomatoes before their own were scarce- 
ly tinged with red. The fruit is of a me- 
dium size, very uniform, has few seeds, and, 
as far as our observation goes, is distinct 
in appearance from any other variety. Mr. 
Sill informs us that he has grown the va- 
riety extensively for the Albany market, 
and has found it more profitable than any 
other. 

In our notice of this tomato we have no 
private interests to serve, but simply de- 
sire to call the attention of our readers to 
a tomato that an experience of seven years 
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in its cultivation justifies us in saying has 
with us surpassed all the much lauded va- 
rieties of former years. Our illustrations 
are made but one quarter the actual size 
of the fruit. 


———— oe 


Fruit in bins or barrels should be oc- 
casionally looked over, and all specked or 
decayed specimens removed. Do not rub 
or wipe the fruit unless it is moist from an 


associate decayed specimen; if all the fruit 
is moist, give air freely and assist to dry 
the place of deposit or it will soon all 
decay. 
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Tue particular manner in which buds 
are taken from the branch or inserted in 
the stock will make but little difference in 
the final result, provided the operation is 
carefully performed and at the proper 
time, 

One operator will insist that the best 
way to make the horizontal incision in the 
stock is by giving the edge of the knife a 
sloping inclination downward, as shown 
in fig. 194. This form has its advantages 


Fig. 194. 


as well as its disadvantages. The point 
of the bark to which the bud is attached 
is more readily inserted under the bark of 
the stock than when the incision is made 
at right angles, but it also permits the 

yvater which falls upon the stock to enter 
the wound, often to the great injury of the 
inserted bud. This method is given in 
“Warder’s American Pomology,” and is 
there called Mr. Jackson's method, 

The sloping incision would naturally 
suggest itself to any one who wished to 
perform the operation of budding very 
rapidly, because if the stock was in a 
proper condition, the bud could be thrust 
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home without resorting to the knife for 
the purpose of lifting the bark ; although 
it must be admitted that, as a general rule, 
to lift the bark with the knife is far better 
than to do it with the bud. The bark and 
wood to which the bud is attached are not 
usually firm enough to resist, without 
injury, the pressure required to lift the 
bark of the stock. 

The time for budding most kinds of 
hardy plants is usually during their growth 
in summer, varying the time to suit the 
different species, varieties, localities, and 
soils, 

The experienced propagator who has 
become acquainted with the habits of the 
various species usually delays the opera- 
tion until the stock has passed the time 
of its most rapid growth, for he has learned 
that if the bud is inserted too early in the 
season the stock will overgrow and smother 
it. Again, buds which are inserted too 
early will often push into growth, and not 
having sufficient time to mature their 
wood before winter, consequently perish. 

Pinching off the end of the new shcot 
when a few inches long will often hasten 
its maturity, but buds which make no 
growth in fall are the safest. Removing 
the ligature with which the bud is tied, as 
soon as a union has been formed between 
bud and stock, will usually prevent a late 
growth. 

Although summer is the best time for 
budding most kinds of plants, still the 
operation may often be performed success- 
fully in the spring when vegetation is just 
starting into growth or when the sap has 
commenced to flow freely. The branches 
from which the buds are to be taken are 
usually cut from the parent plant early in 
winter and put away in damp moss, earth, 
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or some similar material, where the buds 
will remain dormant, yet alive and un- 
injured, until wanted for use. Budding 
in the spring is performed precisely as in 
the summer, except that there should be 
no attempt at removing the wood. Buds 
may be removed from one tree and inserted 
into another in the spring, if both stock 
and cion are in the same condition, but 
the operation is not generally as successful 
as summer budding. 

With trees and shrubs which have a 
very thick bark, such as the hickory, 
chestnut, and mulberry, the annular or 
ring budding will be found a very con- 
venient and safe method of propagation. 
It differs from the other methods in several 
particulars, but the main one is that the 
bud is not inserted under the bark of the 
stock, but is fitted to it. A ring of bark 
passing nearly or quite around the stem 
upon which there is a bud, is taken from 
the branch, and a similar ring is cut from 
the stock, and the bud and bark are fitted 
into this and then carefully tied in its 
place. The branch from which the bud is 
taken, and the stock to which it is affixed, 
should be of nearly the same size, although 


a piece of bark may be taken off from the’ 


bud, or the same added to it, for the 
purpose of making a close joint. Fig. 195 
shows a stock and the ring of bark, with 
bud ready to clasp around it. 

Ring budding is a valuable method 
where it is desirable to propagate many 
kinds of trees which require great care 
and considerable skill to insure success 
with the ordinary forms of summer bud- 
ding. Like other methods of propagating 
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plants, budding may be performed in vari- 
ous ways. The exact form or size of the 
bud or stock is not so very essential, the 
main thing to be observed is their condi- 
tion at the time the operation is performed. 
It should be borne in mind that new plant- 
cells must be formed before a permanent 
union can take place, consequently both 


bud and stock should be in a condition to 
produce them soon after the junction is 
artificially made. As the delicate tissues 
of growing wood or bark are very sensi- 
tive to exposure, it is apparent that in 
performing the operation of budding in 
any of its forms, it should be done as 
rapidly as possible, compatible with com- 
pleteness of execution. 


———___—__—_ > <> o-———-— 


Root Prunine Trees.—If the ground 
is not frozen deeply, this month will do as 
well as November for root pruning pears 
or any tree of which it is desirable to check 
the coming season’s growth. Not only 
should the side roots be cut, but you 


should dig down and cut off the lower or 
top roots. Some writers claim this as a 
preventive of blight; we think it requires 
further experiments to prove it of any real 
value in that cause. 















BY E, FERRAND, 


A FRIEND was expressing his surprise, a 
few days ago, that a choice collection of 
dahlias which he imported from Europe 
in the spring of 1866 and that had 
bloomed splendidly that year, have many 
of them this year failed to grow, and the 
rest prove to be nearly all alike and a 
common red variety. He said the white 
and yellow ones had degenerated, and 
all were uniformly the above-mentioned 
red. 

I gave that gentleman the following ex- 
planation, which I submit to the readers 
of the Horticuturist. In order to prop- 
agate the new varieties of dahlias, and 
make hundreds of plants where only a few 
would be propagated by the usual methods 
of separating the tubers, or making cuttings 
from forwarded growths in early spring, 
the European raisers of dahlias graft them 
on roots in winter, and to that effect use 
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Tue remarks of Liber in the November 
number of the HorticuLTuRIstT are quite 
interesting as well as instructive. The 
history of American Horticulture will evi- 
dently be written at some future time, and 
every fact that can be recorded now will 
aid in making that history more complete. 

Having devoted considerable time in 
years past in endeavoring to compile a 
bibliotheca of American Horticulture, I was 
exceedingly gratified to learn that a copy 
of 8. W. Johnson’s work on grape culture 
was in existence. Is it not really surpris- 
ing that other writers cotemporary with 
Johnson should not have even mentioned 
him or his book ?—Adlum, Dufour, Prince, 
Loubat, Fisher; in fact, no writer on grape 
culture, except Phin, has referred to him. 

One would have supposed that Johnson’s 
book would have been mentioned in the 
24—DECEMBER. 
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THE FIRST WORK ON AMERICAN GRAPE CULTURE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


roots of the strongest growing varieties. 
To make those grafts, only one bud is 
sufficient, so that when the owner of a 
good variety desires it to remain scarce, 
for pecuniary reasons or other, he uses 
cions with only one bud at tlie top; those 
plants grow and bloom as in the ordinary 
way, but in the fall everything is gone of 
the new variety, and even the tubers, except 
those (tubers) the upper part of which has 
been used for stocks, and which may have 
yet some dormant buds; the same when 
planted afterward by the uninitiated pro- 
duce the flower of the stock and not that 
of the variety grafted on it. 

When instead of a cion with a single 
bud, one with a second bud at the base is 
used, inserted into the stock, the lower 
bud roots which 


grows into 


naturally 
reproduce flowers identical to the variety 
of the cion. 





8. F. 
Transactions of the Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Society, which was in a flourishing 
condition in 1806, the year in which 
Johnson’s book purports to have been 
written. But from a careful examination 
of the reports from 1785 to 1811, I can find 
no reference to such a man, neither do I 
find the book named in the catalogue of 
the library. This circumstance appears 
more strange, inasmuch as some of the most 
active members of this Society iived in 
New Jersey, and several at Burlington. 

As Liber refers to McMahon’s work as 
the oldest American book on gardening, it 
may not be uninteresting to a few at least 
to learn that this work is not an original 
one with McMahon, but is an old English 
work reprinted in this country with very 
slight alterations, and without credit to 
the real author. 
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It was written by John Abercrombie, of 
England, and first published in 1766 under 
the title of “Every Man His Own Gardener,” 
by Thomas Mawe. Abercrombie placed 
Mawe’s name to the work, supposing it 
would have a larger sale, as Mawe was at 
that time gardener to the Duke of Leeds. 
After it became generally known who the 
real author was, Abercrombie placed his 
name on the title-page in connection with 
Mawe’s. 
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Abercrombie died in 1806, the same year 
in which his book appeared in this country 
under the title of ‘‘McMahon’s American 
Gardener.” McMahon made some slight 
alterations in the work, such as omitting a 
few lines here and there, and adding a few 
of his own, also changing in some instances 
the arrangement of the paragraphs. 

Who knows but some future historian 
of American Horticulture will point out 
similar plagiarisms in works of our time! 


——___—_—_ >» +4>- + -____—__ 


THE GRAPE 


THE spacious office of the American Agri- 
culturist was rendered doubly attractive in 
the closing days of October by the multi- 
tude of beautiful grapes exhibited there 
by some well-known keepers of vineyards 


throughout the country. The broad tables 


were loaded with luscious clusters, and 
perfect bunches, still clinging to the vines, 


were suspended from the walls and win- 
dows, making altogether a pleasant pic- 
ture of gathered harvest—a picture full of 
joy to the thousands of people who fooked 
upon it; a picture full of cheer, as evinc- 
ing recent advancement and large promise 
for the future. 

The most extensive and attractive dis- 
play was made by Gen. J. 8. Negley, who 
showed fifty-five different varieties from 
the well-known vineyards of Rev. J. Knox, 
of Pittsburg, Penn. These attracted much 
attention and commendation. Subjoined 
is a list of these, and also the chief entries 
made by other exhibitors. 

J. Knox, Pittsburg, Pa., by Gen. J. 8. 
Negley: Concord, Hartford, Creveling, 
Ives, Elsingburg, Herbemont, Martha, An- 
na, Taylor, Maxatawney, Clinton, Rogers’ 
Hybrid—Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15, 19, 
28, 30, 32, 33, 34, 36, 39, 41, 43, 44, Salem, 
Rachel, Cuyahoga, Miner’s Seedling, 
Northern Muscadine, Mary Ann, North 
Carolina Seedling, Oporto, Perkins, Cigar 
Box, Diana, To Kalon, Union Village, Nor- 
ton’s Virginia, Logan Adirondac. Louisa, 


SHOW IN NEW 


YORK. 
York Madeira, Isabella, Mottled, Catawba, 
Iona, Israella, Alvey, Rebecca, Delaware. 

C. W. Grant, Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y., 
20 plates Iona, 5 plates Israella. John W. 
Bailey & Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., Adirondac. 
James A. Requa, Amenia, N. Y., Salem. 
C. M. Beach, W. Hartford, Ct., Iona, Isra- 
ella. Chas, Siedhof, North Hoboken, Wee- 
hawken, Union Village. Jersey Black, 
Alvey. L. Phillips & Son, Berlin Heights, 
O., Iona. E. Van Kuren, for Pleasant 
Valley Wine Company, Hammondsport, 
N. Y., Catawba, Diana, Delaware. B. F. 
Hopkins, Brownhelm, 0., Iona. B. Sum- 
mers, Newburg, N. Y., Creveling, Rebecca, 
Iona, Israella, Cuyahoga, Clinton. D. S. 
Wagener, Crooked Lake, N. Y., Diana, Ca- 
tawba, Iona. H. Cornell, Newburg, N. Y., 
Iona. F. & J. S. Lowry, Berlin Heights, 
O., 20 plates Iona. 

Besides the fruit, a fine show of vines 
was made by Messrs. Hanmore, Bailey, 
Basset, Deliot, Lindsay, Mason, Tait, and 
Whitlock. 

In this exhibition no prizes were offered. 
The Imperial Horticultural Society of 
France have adopted the plan of leaving 
the matter of awards of praise entirely with 
the public, and in England it is proposed 
to do likewise. This plan might work well 
here. A good thing is sure to make its 
way without help from “ Committees,” and 
a poor affair will fail, no matter how many 
prizes it may win. Cc. 












Tue gardening world must look with 
no little interest at the old-fashioned, 
neglected things that are, from time to 
time, resuscitated from the oblivion into 
which caprice or indifference has cast 
them. Tastes and prejudices in floral 
matters will, perhaps, always vary and 
fluctuate as fashions do; and if I may 
judge by the inquiries made after many 
of our old-fashioned plants, as noticed in 
the Floral World from time to time, a re- 
action is decidedly taking place in favor 
of the old plants of our gardens. May I 
be allowed to make a few remarks on some 
plants, about which as yet you have said 
nothing, and on some of which you have 
not said enough ? 
the latter. These plants, of which JZ. sem- 
pervirens may be taken as a type, are in 
reality evergreen shrubs. I shall only 
notice two or three kinds, merely to show 
not only their beauty, but their utility, 
even in the most refined parterres. 

To commence with I. sempervirens. This 
is, perhaps, one of the freest flowering 
plants on earth—a very mountain of snow; 
a thousand heads of bloom, of the most 
intense whiteness, would be but a low 
computation on a well-managed specimen; 


The Iberis is among 


but it must be managed—which is very 
simply done—so as to make it highly 
ornamental in spring, and a_ beautiful 
object in mid-winter. The plant, if left to 
itself, soon assumes a straggling, untidy 
kind of habit; to counteract which, and 
to render the plant worthy of any place, 
an annual pruning is necessary. The 
moment the plant begins to look seedy, 
take the shears and clip it closely over, 
and reduce it to what size you choose, 
which may vary from one foot to two, 
according to position and the effect desired. 
No plant bears clipping better; it soon 
forms a beautiful compact evergreen bush, 
and in the latter character is as telling in 
mid-winter as its profuse flowering is in 
spring. A score or so of this plant, system- 
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atically planted, would lighten up the 
finest garden at a very early season, if 
allowed to form a permanent part of the 
design. A nobleman’s gardener lately told 
me it was a beautiful plant, but of no use, 
as he had always to lift it before it had 
done blooming, to make room for the 
geraniums, etc. What a folly! 

The next variety we shall notice is Iberis 
corifolia, or coris-leaved. This plant has 
lately become deservedly popular, though 
it is not new, having been introduced 
about 140 years ago; it is, perhaps, the 
finest of the tribe, decidedly shrubby, and 
should be well stopped in when young, as 
the plant would otherwise become strag- 
gling. Individually it is most beautiful, 
either as a pot plant for exhibition, or a 
first-class plant for the border, but does 
not bloom with the freedom of I. semper- 
virens, and therefore less adapted for dis- 
play as a grouping plant. 

The last plant of the tribe I shall notice 
is J. garrexiana ; and looking at the plant 
in all particulars, we may say the last shall 
be first, for lighting up the darkness and 
clothing the nakedness of our flower- 
gardens in spring, flowering, as it does, 
even in the north of England, in early 
April, and therefore may be thrust aside 
in May, so as to leave a clear stage for the 
scarlet and yellow. It is the dwarfest- 
growing of the tribe, barely reaching eight 
inches high; when in flower, forming a 
low evergreen mass, at all times sheeted 
over in spring with the purest of white. 
If liberally planted; it has a very cheerful 
effect in spring; or may be used advan- 
tageously as an edging to the larger beds, 
giving a ring of snow in April and May, 
and ditto of green the rest of the year. 
Unlike sempervirens or corifolia, this may 
be propagated by division. Growing 
close to the ground, every branch becomes 
rooted, and a meclium-sized plant will 
break up into twenty or more.—Tuos. 
Wr1rams, in Floral World. 
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To ConTrisuToRS AND OrueEers.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
Publishing Departments, to F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 


Tue Horticu.turist.—We are daily in 
receipt of letters commendatory of our 
journal; and although we do not claim 
to have “all the talent,’ as some do, yet 
we consider that we may justly feel a pride 
when the pages of the HorTicULTURIST are 
put in comparison with any cotemporary 
journal. For the coming year we can say 
to our friends and the public, that we have 
made arrangements to make the Hortt- 
CULTURIST surpass in valuable matter—in 
record of new fruits and flowers, in im- 
proved modes of cultivation, in landscape 
adornments, rural architecture, and other 
items connected with country or suburban 
life—any and all other journals. We 
therefore invite all our old friends to ga 
with us another year, and at the same time 
present our claims to others for their con- 
sideration. 


AMERICAN PomoLocicaL Socrety.—The 
Secretary of the above Society has issued a 
circular inyiting contributions of knowl- 
edge upon all subjects relating to fruits 
and their culture, for the purpose of colla- 
tion and publication in the forthcoming 
report, Samples of fruits are also invited 
to be sent him. All express companies 
have volunteered to transmit for the pur- 
pose free of charge. 

Address F. R. Exurorr, Cleveland, O. 


GRAPE CUTTINGS made at this season, 
tied in small bundles and then placed in 
the ground with the tops downward, 
covering with, say, four to six inches of 
soil, and again covering this, as soon as 


freezing cold weather comes on, with coarse 
barn-yard manure to keep out frost, finish- 
ing all with boards to keep out the wet, is 
an old and successful practice of preparing 
for almost certain growth of the cuttings 
next season. We practiced it many years 
since, and got our first knowledge of it 
from an old German. Inspring, the ground 
for planting should be thoroughly dug 
early in the season, and again just before 
planting. The covering of mulch or litter 
should be taken off as soon as all chance 
of hard frost is past, and little by little the 
butts of the cuttings should be drawn 
toward the surface, yet always covered, 
the object being to obtain the aid of 
warmth from the sun in order to callus 
the ends, just as underground heat would 
do in a frame or propagating house. When 
the cuttings are all well callused, plant 
in the usual manner, pressing the earth 
hard and firm at the base or lower end, 
and finish off by covering the surface even 
over the upper buds with some kind of 
mulch, 

We have grown cuttings very success- 
fully in this way, and without putting any 
mulch until some time in June; in fact, 
our practice now is altogether in this latter 
way, because we have in June more time, 
and because we do not think the mulch of 
any benefit until the sun becomes strong 
and the atmosphere more generally dry. 


Waren carefully all drains, whether sur- 
face or underground; one hour clogged 
sometimes does more injury than a day can 
remedy. 











MANURE spread upon lawns or grass 
plots on approach of cold weather, with a 
view to enriching the soil, is one of the 
unsightly practices which we should like 
to see discontinued. in winter a 
good clean grass lawn is a thing of beauty, 
not to be destroyed or hidden and made 
unsightly by covering it with a coat of 
manure. 


Even 


Its advocates may claim that it protects 
the roots of the grass, and so it does in a 
measure, but not nearly as much as an inch 
coat of fine leaf loam or well-rotted com- 
post, which after being spread lightly, 
raked and rolled, would in a week be out 
of sight. But another cause for unsightli- 
ness is our motive for opposing this 
manurial course. It is, that all such raw 
manures have mingled in them more or 
less foul seeds of weeds, coarse grasses, etc., 
which vegetate in spring, and ere the 
owner is aware, have taken the place of 
the finer grasses belonging to the lawn, and 
destroyed its beauty and compactness. If 
the lawn wants enriching other than what 
may be given by sowings of bone meal, 
salt, and plaster, or the benefit of the inch 
coating of fine mold, then sprinkle the lawn 
with liquid manure weekly. 


Vases standing upon a lawn, or at the 
point of a road. in which flowers have 
grown and bloomed the past summer, may 
be made quite ornamental by planting in 
them some low shrub evergreens, such as 
the trailing junipers and American yews, 
mingling with them branches of the moun- 
tain ash or shrubs bearing bright berries. 
The evergreens may be again removed in 
spring, and if planted in shade will recover 
the strain put upon them by this exposure. 


VALUE OF WATER AS AN AMELIORAT- 


ing AGENT.—In a note under the above 
heading in the November number of the 
Horticutturist, I am reported as having 
expressed an opinion on this subject, to 
the effect that my observations on the 
shores of Lake Erie did not enable me to 
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see “ that there was any advantage in this 
respect.” The respect alluded to was that 
of the diseases of the grape, its general 
freedom from rot and mildew. 

The influence of bodies of water on cli- 
mate is tolerably well known, and can not 
be considered as knowledge exclusively 
possessed by residents on lake shores; but 
there was sufficient evidence on the shores 
of Lake Erie to warrant me in concluding 
that this influence did not extend to im- 
munity from the effects of rot in the berry 
of the grape, or mildew on its foliage. 

I would here take the occasion to state 
my belief, that the Catawba grape is just 
as much, and no more, liable to rot and mil- 
dew everywhere as it was twenty years ago. 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 
Wasuineton, D.C, 


TABLE DEcorAtTIoNs.—The approach of 
the holidays suggests many a table loaded 
with edibles to please the palate, and in 
aid of those who have to decorate them to 
please the eye, we suggest the use of low 
grown bushy plants of Coleus Verschaffeltii 
as a plant that presents a fine appearance 
by artificial light. Ferns of all sorts are 
all good, and intermingling with Coleus 
V., give a unique and satisfactory result 
with but little labor. 


Tue apple-tree bark louse is becoming 
the scourge of Western orchards. Is there 
no remedy? Many nurseries are sending 
them out with the young tree—that should 
be a criminal offense. Te. 

[In the month of May wash the trees all 
on body and limbs with a wash of strong 
lye and flour of sulphur, and report the 
name of the nurseryman who sends out 
trees covered with bark lice. Most nurse- 
rymen are careful to destroy them as soon 
as they appear, because no tree can make 
a healthy and satisfactory growth when 
covered with lice; and as a rule, no lice 
are found on vigorous growing trees. The 
wash applied now will do no harm ; but it 
will require to be repe.ted in spring. ] 
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Tae Frcatey Vrne.—This vine, the 
history of which is a study, and the progress 
of which speaks most emphatically in be- 
half of the extension system where circum- 
stances favor its adoption, is so remarkable 
an instance of success in grape-growing, 
that, although it has been frequently 
noticed by the horticultural press, it de- 
serves a special record in our pages. We 
find so circumstantial an account of it in 
the new edition of Mr. Thomson’s excellent 
treatise on the Vine, that we quote his 
description all the more readily, since it 
would appear that Mr. Thomson was him- 
self in some degree instrumental in induc- 
ing Mr. Kay to plant it. 
given is as follows: 

“In the year 1838 I became acquainted 
with the late Mr. Kay, of Finchley, near 
London, and up to the date of his melan- 
choly death I continued to discuss with 
him, verbally and by letter, every question 
that bore on the culture of the vine. He 
always maintained the great importance of 
what he called ‘carrying a large amount 
of foliage on the vine’ as the only sure way 
of keeping up its stamina, and acted on 
this himself. I used to reply, that prac- 
tically it was not expedient to allow more 
than two leaves to grow beyond the bunch. 
This, with the sub-laterals stopped at one 
leaf, I considered sufficient, and pointed to 
the example of the Oak Hill vines, near 
Barnet, then and for twenty years so ably 
managed by Mr. Davis, who produced 
splendid crops of grapes, ripe in March 
and April, for many years in succession 
from the same vines, and which he pruned 
to one eye, and left only one leaf beyond 
the bunch. I thought the system I adopted, 
of leaving two leaves, sufficient; Mr. Kay 
thought otherwise, and left from four to 
five. 

“Carrying his ideas still farther, he said 
he believed that better would be the plan 
of planting only one vine in a large house. 
This I urged him to do, and in 1855 he 
built a span-roofed house 89 feet long, 16 
feet wide, and 9 feet 6 inches in height to 
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the apex. In this house he planted a single 
Black Hamburgh vine in March, 1856, the 
roots all outside, and the border prepared 
89 feet in length by 15 broad. Beyond 
this border are the borders of other houses, 
giving it scope for its roots little if at all 
under a quarter of an acre. The vine is 
trained with a leading stem from the center 
of the north side wall up to the apex, and 
down to the south wall, for the house runs 
east and west. From this main stem five 
laterals are trained toward each end of the 
house—one at the apex, the others equi- 
distant between the apex and the walls. 
The last time I saw it in company with Mr. 
Kay was in 1862. I saw it again in 1864, 
when it had a full crop of excellent grapes, 
weighing, as I have since learned, 476 Ibs. 
In 1865 it bore 400 Ibs. of grapes; in 1866, 
three hundred bunches, some of them 
weighing 5 lbs. It took seven years to 
furnish the house with bearing wood. The 
girth of the stem where it enters the house 
is at this date, May, 1867, 14 inches. Mr. 
Osborne, an old pupil of Mr. Kay’s, has 
ably carried out his preceptor’s mode of 
managing this noble vine; and I trust it 
may long remain in robust health, a fitting 
monument to one who had few equals as 
an enthusiastic cultivator of the vine, and 
one who stands alone as having built a 
large house, and planted it with a single 
vine, to test a theory which some writers 
of the present day are starting as a new 
one.” —F lorist and Pomologist. 


Tue fruit exhibitions of the past autumn 
have been attended by the usual crowds of 
people anxious and curious to see the mon- 
ster apples, pears, etc., and at the same 
time an evident disposition to inquiry as 
to the names of varieties, and the soils, 
manner of cultivation, etc. As a rule, the 
numbers of varieties shown have been less 
than usual, and only in apples and grapes 
has the appearance of the fruit been up to 
former years. 

A very large number of seedlings have, 
as usual, appeared, but among them very 














few so good as to even claim from their 
exhibitor a desire to plant freely of them. 
A really desirable new pear we have not 
seen or heard of; and of grapes, out of 
dozens shown, but four or five give any 
promise of value. Two or three good new 
peaches, and a half dozen apples of good 
character in their own locality make up 
up the record. A less number of }lunders 
in nomenclature, however, than usual, give 
us evidence that growers as well as deal- 
ers are becoming more and more acquaint- 
ed with thé appearance of fruits, as well 
as learning that correctness in naming is 
a necessary requisite if knowledge is to be 
conveyed as to cultivation, or success de- 
sired in the business of tree dealing. 

We have gathered samples and made 
drawings of all the new sorts of which we 
have heard, and shall from time to time, as 
fast as possible, present them in our pages, 
intending, as heretofore, to make the Hor- 
TICULTURIST the leading journal in impart- 
ing such knowledge. 


Brieut Bank, Utster Co., N. Y., Oct. 5, 1867. 

Epirors oF HorticuLtTuRist: Permit 
me to send you a few notes on fruit in this 
vicinity. 

Grapes— Delaware, Rebecca, and To 
Kalen badly mildewed; vines all full, but 
none have fully ripened to this date except 
Hartford Prolific and Concord—both very 
fine—but these ripened full two weeks later 
than usual. 

Plums—For the first time since I lived 
in the country, were a failure. 

Pears—Quantity fair, but not large; al- 
most every pear had a worm-hole, which I 
think caused premature ripening. Can 
you inform me the cause and cure of this? 
My trees show no evidence of worms till 
they are discovered in the fruit. 

Apples—None, except on a few common 
trees, 

Peachca—These gave great promise of a 
iull crop, but when the leaves pushed out 
they began to curl up, and a large portion 
of the young fruit fell, and the trees looked 
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blighted. From this they recovered and 
have made a vigorous growth, and yielded 
a small quantity of fruit of best quality. 

Please explain the cause of the above. 
I could discover no worm at the root nor 
insect in the leaf. 

These observations are true of all the 
peaches in our vicinity. J. B. 8. 

[The worm in the pear is doubtless the 
codling moth. Wrapping the bodies of 
the trees early in the season with wisps or 
bands of hay is claimed to be a preventive; 
gathering all the fruit carefully and re- 
moving it is another. We have had a 
similar cause and effect among our own 
pears this season. The curl in the leaf of 
your peach-trees is one of the troubles 
which nearly all peach growers have to 
contend with. It is now pretty generally 
regarded as sporadic, and caused by cold, 
chilly, damp weather. There seems to be 
no remedy except to have the trees in good 
soil and healthy, in order that they may 
soon throw off the diseased foliage and 
Unthrifty trees are 
sometimes entirely destroyed by it. In 
our observation this past season, the class 
of yellow-fleshed peaches suffered the least, 
while tle white-fleshed, like Hales’ Early, 
Early York, etc., suffered most. Late 
ripening sorts of the white-fleshed also did 
better than the early varieties. } 


AvutuMN Bearine RaspBerRies. — On 
the 27th of October I visited the grounds 
of Oliver Alger, Esq., near Cleveland, and 
examined a patch of the Kirtland raspber- 
ries, all with green healthy foliage and full 
of ripe and green fruit. One cluster num- 
bered 97 berries; another, 84; another, 69, 
and so on all through the patch. Ground, 
sandy ; season, dry, until about the Ist of 
October, when a good shower wet the 
ground. Warm, clear weather followed, 
and therefore the cause. It, however, sug- 
gests a question as to whether the variety 
can be made an autumn bearing sort by 
cutting away the canes, as is done with 
nearly all of the autumn varieties. E. 
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Povuttry.—The Dorking has for years 
had our preference as a bird for all pur- 
poses, of laying, breeding, etc. ; and while 
all published works agree with us, yet often 
we find such varieties as the Brahma, 
Black Spanish, etc., much praised, and 
possibly justly so; but all who experiment 
carefully, and weigh well the subject, we 
believe, will join us in saying that for one 
breed alone the pure Dorking has the most 
good qualities. A cross of a Dorking cock 
with Brahma hens gives perhaps the larg- 
est and best chickens for early eating; but 
if the breeds are not kept pure—in other 
words, if the first cross be bred from, the 
succession will be unworthy the attention 
of any breeder, and therefore we find it 
best to confine ourselves to the Dorking 
alone. 

THe AmericaN Povuttry Society will 
hold its first exhibition in this city on 
December 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th. All 
fanciers of fine poultry would do well to 
attend, as the show, from the inducements 
afforded to exhibitors, will be a fine one. 
See advertisement in this number. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Topp'’s YounG FARMER’s MANUAL. 

How to Make Farming Pay. F. W. 

Woodward, publisher, 37 Park Row, 

New York. $2 50. 

In his former work, Vol. 1, “The Farm 
and the Workshop,” the author announces 
his intention to publish a second volume. 
From several causes, the publication has 
been deferred until the present time. 
This interim has enabled the author to 
thoroughly revise his manuscript, and add 
information on the various subjects of 
which he treats, suggested by his further 
experience, 

The first volume of this work (a new 
edition of which is now published, uniform 
with Vol. 2) has been a very successful 
book, is found upon the shelves of almost 
every reading farmer, and by many is 
considered their most valuable book of 
reference. Vel. 2 gives plain and practical 


Vol. 2. 
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details of farm management, a chapter on 
soils and their cultivation, and much other 
matter of a practical character. 


WHEELER’s Homes FOR THE PEOPLE—in 
Suburb and Country. The Villa, Man- 
sion, and Cottage, adapted to American 
climates and wants, with examples show- 
ing how to alter and remodel old build- 
ings, in a series of one hundred original 
designs. By Gervase Wheeler, Architect. 
New and revised edition. Sixth thou- 
sand. Price, $3. Published by Geo. E. 
Woodward, 191 Broadway, New York. 

WHEELER’s Rurat Homes; or, Sketches 
of Houses suited to American Country 
Life. By Gervase Wheeler, Architect. 
New and revised edition. Price, $2. 
Published by Geo. E. Woodward, 191 
Broadway, New York. 

WooDWARD’s ARCHITECTURE AND RURAL 
Art, No. 2, For 1868. Original designs 
and plans for Country and Suburban 
Houses. By Geo. E. Woodward, Archi- 
tect, No. 191 Broadway, New York. 
Tinted paper, beveled boards. Price, 
$1 50. 

The above books, just published in an 
elegant and attractive style on fine paper 
and in superior bindings, are an addition 
to the series of architectural books to 
which the publisher is devoting his ex- 
clusive attention, and are intended as a 
valuable aid to all who contemplate build- 
ing or improvements connected therewith. 

The designs and plans are practical, and 
specifications, directions, hints, ete., which 
are fully illustrated, will prove to be many 
times the value of the books, 

This series, initiated by the publication 
of “ Woodward's Country Homes,” a book 
which is now in more than ten thousand 
libraries, was followed by ‘“ Woodward's 
Architecture and Rural Art, No. 1, for 
1867,” and a new edition of “ Jacques’ 
Manual of the House,” and it is intended 
to so extend it as to cover every depart- 
ment of construction, a field which Mr. 
Geo. E. Woodward means to occupy 
thoroughly, and which the resources of an 
extensive and successful professional prac- 
tice will enable him to do well. 

See our book list. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL 


BOOKS. 


For Sale at Publishers’ Prices at the Office of ** The Horticulturist,” 


or mailed, 


post-paid. 


ANY BOOK NOT ON THIS LIST CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH ME. 


GRAPE CULTURE. 


Chorlton on Grape Culture under Glass... 

Fuller’s Grape Culturist 1 50 
Harasthy Grape Culture, Wine and Wine Making 5 00 
My Vineyard at Lake View : 1 25 
Cotture of the Native Grape and MANvurao- 

TURE of AMERICAN Wines, by Geo, Husmann.. 1 50 
Grape Culture. by W. C. Strong 3 00 
Mead’s Grape Culture...... bis 00 
The Grape Vine, by Prof. Frederic “Mohr 00 


FRUIT CULTURE. 


Barry’s Fruit Garden 

Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivators’ Manual 

Cole’s American Fruit Book. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.... 
Eastwood on Cranberry 

Elliot’s Western Fruit Growers’ Guide.. 

Vield’s Pear Culture 

Fuller on Strawberry 

Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist 
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Pardee on Strawberry... veeeces 
Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist—new.. gbcessos 
Warder’s American Pomviogy—Apples—new.. 


FLOWERS. 


Book of Roses, by Francis Parkman 

Breck’s New Book of Flowers 

Bridgeman’s Florists’ Guide 

Buist’s Flower Garden Directory.............-.. 
Bulbs, by E. 8. Rand.. ee 

Garden Flowers, by E. 8. “Rand. 

Parlor Gardener 

Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden. 

Skeleton Leaves and Phantom Bouquets. 

Wax Flowers, and how to make them............ 


TREES, &c. 


Browne’s Trees of America . 
FULLER’s Forest Tree CULTURIST. 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens.. 
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GARDENING, HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, &c. 


Allen's American Farm Book 
Allen’s Domestic Animals 
American Rose Culturist. 
American Bird Fancier 
Am. Agricultural Annual, 1867 
Am, Horticultural Annual, 1867. . 
Bement’s American Poulterers’ Companion 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure 
Brandt's Age of Horses 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardeners’ Instructor 
Bridgeman’s American Gardeners’ Assistant. . 
Brown’s Field Book of Manares 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 
Burr’s Field and Garden Vegetables of America. . 
Copland's Country Life. . 
Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary, ‘English edition... 
Cotton Planters’ Manual—Turner 
Dadd’s Horse Doctor 
** Cattle Doctor. . 
Dana’s Muck Manual... 
Dana’s Essays on Manures 
Darlington’s American Weeds and Useful Plants. 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening ; 
Flint on Grasses and Forage Plants 
Flint on Milch Cows 
French’s Farm Drainage. 
Garden Vegetables, by wees Burr 
Geunon on Milch Cows. . 
Geyelin Poultry Breeding ina Commercial Point 
of Vi 
Grant’s Beet Sugar and Cultivation of the Beet— 
ose oon idces Osthaokn eens vane Rt ovauennesee 
Gray’s How Plants Grow 
Gray’s Manual of Botany 4 
Harris—Insects Injurious to Vege- Plain plates 4 00 
Colored “ 00 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit—new.......... 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers 
Herbert’s Horse and Horsemanship of America, 
vols. royal octavo, steel plates. 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun 
Horse Training Made Easy—Jennings 
How to Write, Talk, Behave and do Business.... 
Indian Corn—its culture and uses 
Ik Marvel’s Farm of Edgewood 
Jacques’ MANUAL OF THE Farm 
Jacques’ MANUAL OF THE GARDEN 
Jacques’ MANUAL OF THE BARN-YARD 
Jennings on Cattle 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases 
Johnson on Manures 
Klippart’s Land Drainage 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee 


American Housewife 

Dainty Dishes, by Lady H. St. Clair............. 
Every-day Cookery 

Mrs. Crowen’s American Ladies’ Cook Book. 


Address, 


50 Onion Culture 


Leavitt's Facts About Peat, for fuel—new..... ous 
Loudon’s Horticulturist 
© Encyclopedia of Gardening... 

Manual of Agriculture, Emerson & Flint. Baie 

‘“« of Flax Culture........ 6: $5 veeNnab sane 
Manual of Hop Culture 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor 
Mayhew’s * Horse Management 
Mayhew’ 8 Practical Book- -keeping 

Blanks for 
McMahon's American Gardener............ ng 844 
Miles on Horse's Foot 
Morrell’s American Shepherd 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea— 
new. 

Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 


Our Farm of Four Acres, paper, 30 cents ; bound. 
Our Farm of Two Acres 

Parsons On the Rose... 

Peat and its Uses 

Pedder’s Land Measurer, for Farmers 
Phenomena of Plant Life 

Quinby’s Mystery of Bee-keeping .. 

Quincy on Soiling Cattle 

Randall's Fine Wovol Sheep Husbandry 

Randall’s Sheep Husbandry...................- 
Ready Reckoner.......... slepese 
Richardson, On Dogs 

Riley’s Treatise on the Mule.. 
Rural Essays by Downing 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. .... 
Schenck’s Gardeners’ Text Book 
Squashes—by James J. H. Gregory 

Stewart’s Sorghum and its Products—new....... 
Stewart's Stable-Book 

Ten Acres Enough 

Tenny’s Natural History 

Thowpson’s Food of Animals. 

Tobacco Culture 
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Tucker's Annual Register of Rural Affairs 
Tucker's Rural Affairs, four bound yols...... 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and for Health 
Watson’s American Home Garden 
Woopwarp’s Recorp or Horricutture, 1866— 
—Edited by A. 8. Fuller—new 

Yountt om the Heree:......cccocecss wecscees s e 
Youatt on the Dog—new edition... ....... Jossec 
Youatt and Martin, On Cattle ; 

“ 
Youstt: On Sheep 
Youman’s Household Science 


ECONOMY. 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book 

Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book 

Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book.. 
Economy 
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Miss Beecher’s * 


W. WOODWARD, 
Publisher, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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USSEY, 


A RCHIiTA CT, 


‘Designer and 


Draughtsman, 


A specialty made of Designs, Plans, Elevations, &e., of Suburban and Country Houses. 
Also all classes of Rustic Designs for Landseape Adornment, Landscape Gardening, é&c. 


Room 7, 37 Park Row, New York. 


(Office of the Horticulturist.) 


REFER TO PUBLISHER OF HORTICULTURIST. 


P. &@ E. TRANSON, 


NURS EHERIES, 


ORLEANS, 


FRANCE, 


Beg to inform their friends and customers generally, that their new list for 1867-8, is now ready, 


and may be had on application to 


Messrs. KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 51 Broad St., N. ¥. 


This Catalogue contains prices of all the Frure Tree Srocks, an extensive list of FRUIT 
TREES, new and hardy ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, CLIMBERS ; the hardiest and best CONI- 
FEKS, ROSES, on their own roots ; also, small Coniferous, Deciduous and Evergreen Orna- 
mental Trees, one or two years’ seedlings, most useful for Nurserymen. 


N. }'.—The greatest attention is given to the Packing. 


JAMES VICK, 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


FLOWER AMD VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


ROCHESTER, N- 


0 


Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds, 


AND 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1868, 


Is now in press and will be ready to send out 
by the middle of December. It will make a 
work of about one hundred large pages, contain- 
ing full descriptions of the 


“Sa 


Ohoicest Flowers and Vegetables Grown, 


with plain directions for Sowing Seed, Culture, 
&e. Itis beautifully illustrated with more than 
one hundred fine wood engravings of Flowers 
and Vegetables, and a 


BEAUTIFUL "COLORED PLATE OF FLOWERS; 
well printed, on the finest paper, and one of 
the most beautiful as well as the most instructive 
works of the kind published. 

te Sent to all who apply, 7 mail, post- 
paid, for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address 
JAMES VICK, 


Dec. lt. Rochester, N. Y. 


Dee. 2t. 


FIRST FALL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN POULTRY SOCIETY, 


To be held at MASONIC HALL, East 13th 
Street near 4th Avenue, New York City, com- 
mencing Tuesday, Dee. 3d, and closing Friday, 
‘Dee. 6th, 1867. 

The Society, being resolved to make this the 
finest exhibition ever held in America, cordially 
invite all other societies, and all lovers of a 
handsome fowl, pigeon, bird, or rabbit, to join 
with them in this object. The premium list is 
very full and complete, over 300 Prizes 
being offered for competition, of which about 
100 are Silver Medals, Several Sil 
ver Cups are also offered. Owners of pure 
|bred fowls are solicited to send their birds, 
which will be fed and taken care of by the So- 
ciety, and returned in any way wished. 

For premium list and full particulars, address 


A. M. HALSTED, Oor. Sec., 
68 Pearl St., New York. 


GRAPES AND WINE. 


The cultivation of the NATIVE GRAPE 
and manufacture of AMERICAN WINE, by 
George Husmann, 


By Mail, $1.50. 
F. W. WOODWARD, PUBLISHER, 


37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Dec.1t. 
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CASH ADVERTISING TERMS, 1867. 


Twenty-Five Cents per Line Agate Type each Insertion. 
COVER PAGES THIRTY CENTS PER LINE. 


Advertisers will please state precisely the amount of space they wish to occupy, and send 
in their Advertisements before the Twentieth day of each month. Address, 


F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


Excelsior Manufacturing Company, "PORTANT TO GRAPE GROWERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARDWARE, 
205 & 207 EAST 22d STREET, 


| 
NEW YORE. 


We are now prepared to supply the Trade | 
with an extensive variety of our justly cele- | 
brated and very superior quality of 


SKATES, SHEARS, SCISSORS, &C.,. 


at the very lowest manufacturers’ rates. 


Fifth Avenue, 
Excelsior, or 
Walton’s Favorite, 
New York Club. 
N. B.—These are packed one pair in a box. 


THE PRIDE OF 1 HE PARK. LAUiES 
SKATES, with or without Straps. For sale 
by Dealers in Hardware. 


Orders may be sent to the Manufactory, or 
to : 
Am. Adv. Agency, 37 Park Row, 


where samples can be seen. 


(# Send for Illustrated Circular and Price- 
List. Dee. 2t. 


Grape Wood true to name Wanted, 


Of the following varieties, in exchange for 
vines : Ives’ Seedling, Morton's Virginia, Rentz, 
Delaware, Diana, Hartford Prolific. Rogers’ 
Hybrids, Israella. Will give in exchange for 
the above, Iona, Adirondac. Creveling, Dela- 
ware, Concord, and Hartford. Early corres- 
pondence solicited. State variety and number 
of eyes, of whom purchased. 

Dealers and all interested in the Grape, are 
invited to examine my price-list before buying. 
Sent on application. Address, 


F. L. PERRY, 


Dec. 1t. Cananduigua, N. Y. 


Every one exclaimr, that’s just 
the thing for a Trellis for Vegeta- 
ble and Flower Gardens. Illustrated Circular 
explains everything. Address, 

WILLIAM W. WILCOX, 


Dec. 1t. Mipp.ixtown, Conn. 


This great discovery, so important to the successful 


| culture of the grape, after having been observed succes- 


fully for four years’ trial upon Catawba, Isabella and 
Herbemont vines, which rot badly in this climate. is 


| now offered applicants who will remit Ten Dotiars 


($10) as soon as]1000 names are received. After these are 
furnished the price will be increased to those engaged 
largely in the culture of the grape. It can be used with 
any other fertilizer without injury, is cheap and within 
the means of all, and will be worth millions to the grape 
growers of the United States if applied. Address (en- 
closing remittance, which will be acknowledged) 


WILLIAM SUMMER, 


Dee. 3t. Pomaria, South Carolina. 


BT 
. . 
Cummings & Miller, 
A PRACTICAL BOOK, 

Giving every variety of detail used in the 
CONSTRUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF BuILpINes, 
together with Street Fronts, Suburban Houses, 
«&e., c&e. 

382 Designs, 714 [)lustrations. 


All Working Drawings. Large quarto, 11x14 
inches. : 


PRICE, $10—post paid, by mail. 


F. W. WOODWARD, 
37 PARK ROW. N. Y. 


WOODW ARD’S COUNTRY HOMES 


-_ Practical Designs and Plans 
of Country Houses,$1.50. postpaid. 
F. W. woopwakp, 
BS, 37 Park Row, N, Y. 
Publisher of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
AND 


AGRICULTURAL 
: BOOKS, 
Catalogue sent free. 


Nov.2t. 
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EMPIRE STATE MINTON’S 


(LEVI STEVENS’ PATENTS,) 


GAS MACHINE, ENCAUSTIC 


For Supplying Dwellings, Stores, Factories 
Churches and other Public Buildings AND 


The public are invited to witness its operation at 


ones vorx.| DA VING TILES. 


AS LAID BY US IN THE 


CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


ALSO, 


GARNEKIRE 
Extracts from letters received from parties who 


are actually using this machine : 
** We have used this machine since November. 1865 
and find, by close calculation, that it costs us $0°0095 
per hour for each burner we use. ¥ 
“GN. & J. A. SMITH. 
‘Cherry Valley, Mass.” 
‘* We have used other machines, = find that they do 
not ours with the ‘ Empire Sta 
EDWARD FOWLER t BENJ. GATES. 
** Mount Lebanon, N. Y.” 


“The machine simply requires winding up, which s ITRIFIED STONE WARE’ 


any one can do as quickly and easily as procuring a 


Miter Med” pump. “J. H. MERWIN. » DRAS N PrP E S 


“The light from the Argand burner is of great bril- OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
liance and steadiness, and the machine requires very 
little attention. “MOSES 8. BEACH. \ CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
** Hyde Park, N. Y.” 
“Under any prudent system of management its use AND 
can never be attended with any of the casualties in- 


separable from the use of kerosene Jamps. 
‘Hi. HOLDREGE. 


“Irvington, Westchester Co., N. Y.’ Pl b 9 MW t : ] 

‘* Have used my machine two years, and believe it to um ers a erla § 
be the best in the market. 

** Bath, L. I. C. GODFREY GUNTHER.” 

‘Would not part with the machine in my house, at OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


—e m Point, for any price. 
ergeno Point, N. J. WM. H. GUNTHER.” 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., Sole Agents. 
SCOTTO C. NASH, Gen’ Agent,, MILLER & COATES, 
53 Cortlandt Street, New York, 279 Pearl Street, 


Dealer in Chandeliers and Gas Fixtures of every 
description. 


Buallidings Fitted with Gas Pipes in the NEW YORK. 
July 6¢ most thorough manner, 


FOR SALE BY 
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TODD'S YOUNG FARMER'S MANUAL, 


Vol. 2, just issued, 


HOW TO MAKE FARMING PAY, 
Post Paid, by Mail, $2.50. 


THE FARM AND THE WORK-SHOP, 
Post Paid, by Mail, $2.50. (New Edition of Vol. 2.) 


FE. W. Woodward, Publisher, 


No. 37 PARK now ROW, NEw YORK. 








HITCHINGS & CO’S 


PATENT BOILERS, 


AND 


IMPROVED 


HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING 


GREEN-HOUSES, 


GRAPERIES, 


DWELLINGS, SCHOOLS, &c., &c. 
(Send for Circular and References.) 
: HITCHINGS & CO., 
»}81 Centre Street, N. Y., 


A FEW DOORS NORTH OF WORTH STREET. 


April.iyr or 


LANDS FOR § SALE|P oO OKS, 


25,000 ACRES 


At Manchester, Ocean Oo., New Jersey, OF EVERY GUBIECT, 
In lots to suit purchasers, at $20 per acre, aoe SENT BY MAIL, POST PAID, 


ble in five years ; 55 miles from New Yor 
Philadelphia; soil well adapted for farming at 


purposes ; fruits, vegetables, cranberries ; cli- , : ’ ‘ 
mate mild and healthy; water soft and pure. Publishers’ Prices. 


Several water manufacturing sites, from 75 to 
200 horse power, for SALE or LEASE. Ma- F. W. Woodward, 
chine, car and repair shops of railroad at this 


place. Pamphlets containing full information PUBLISHER, 
sent free, on application to LEWIS B. BROWN, 


No. 58 Broadway, New York, or Gen. JOHN 
8S. SCHULTZE, General Manager, Manchester, No. 37 PARK ROW, 


Ocean County, New Jersey. Dee.2t. NEW YORK 





The Working Farmer, 


167 -"68-"°69. 
THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING. 
THE BEST AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY PAPER AND 

A 50 CENT PRIZE FOR $1 50. 

Tue Workine Farmer for 1868, and for the 
three remaining months of 1867, will be sent to 
new subscribers for $1.50; and to the person 
remitting us the money we will send a Concord 
Grape Vine (the vine which took the Greele 
prize of $100 at the fair of the American Insti- 
tute), worth 50 cents. Taz Workine Farmer 
is a double octavo of twenty-four pages, price 
$1.50 per annum, and is written for by the best 
agriculturists in the coustry. Among its regu- 
.ar contributors are S. Edwards Todd, P. T. 
Quinn, Mrs. M. E. Dodge, Mrs. J. McConaughey, 
I. J. Simonson, W. H. White, and Geo. é 
Brackett. 

For circulars, specimens, etc., containing pre- 
mium lists, address WM. L. ALLISON & CO., 
58 Cortlandt St., New York. 

“ A Userun JournaL.—We notice among our 
exchanges Toe Workinc Farmer. a monthly 
agricultural journal, published by Wm. L. Alli- 
son & Co., at 58 Cortlandt St , New York. As 
a clear exponent of the principles of scientific 
farming, this paper is one of the best we have 
ever seen.”—N. Y. Citizen. 


Magnificent Sewing-Machine 
Premium. 


In addition to our ordinary premiums, we 


make the following special offer: For thirty-six 
(36) new subscribers, forwarded to us at the 
rate of $1.50 per annum, or for seventy-two (72) 
subscribers at our advance club rate. $1 per 
year, we will present a Grover & Baker, a 
Wheeler & Wilson, or a Wilcox & Gibbs Fami- 
ly Sewing Machine, complete, with hemmer, 
price $55. We will also give one of the above 
machines for eighteen (18) subscribers two 
years at Three Dollars each. The papers will 
be sent in packages to one address, or to each 
subscriber’s name and post-office. Address as 
above. 


The Working Farmer & Young America, &c. 


We will send Tat Workinc Farmer and 
Demorest’s Young America one year to every 
subseriber who remits us Two Dollars. 
Three Dollars we will send Tus Worxkine 
Farmer and Demorest’s Monthly Magazine for 
one year. Our club rates with other publica- 
tions are also very liberal. The Grape Vine 
premium will be sent as above, to each sub- 
seriber. 


WM. L. ALLISON & CO., 
58 Cortlandt Sais Oe. We 


) Enpire Seving Machines 


For Families and Manufacturers, 
Have ali the latest improvements 
and attachments, are simple, dura- 
ble, noiseless, and easy to work. Agents want- 
ed. Liberal discounts given. No consignments 
made. Illustrated Circulars sent free. Addross 


Nov. 2t. 





“Empire 8S. M. Co., 616 Broadway, N. Y.” 
April, 1 yr. 


For | 


Horticulturist Advertising Sheet — December, 1867. 









ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 876 Broadway, New York, 


GROWER, IMPORTER AND DEALER IN ALL STANDARD 


VEGETABLE, GRASS, 


HERB AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


Every article appertaining to the business fur- 
nished at reasonable rates, and warranted 
asrepresented. Al] seeds fully tested be- 
fore being offered. Orders by mail 
will be attended to with scrupu- 
lous exactness and promptitude. 


Catalogues Furnished on Application, 
Feb. 12t 


YOU DON’T KNOW HOW CHEAP YOU CAN BUY 
TREES, VINES, PLANTS, &c., 


UNTIL YOU READ 


Whitlock’s Horticultural Advertiser, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


‘All Nurseries in One,” 37 Park Row 


Ladies or Gentlemen can make from 5 to 


j 





It will contain from 30 to 40 pages of reading matter, 
devoted exclusively to matters of horticultural interest. 
It will alsocontain the PRICE LIST OF * ALL NUR- 
SERIES IN ONE,” giving the prices of Trees, Plants, 
&c., in over 300 Nurseries, in this Country and Europe. 
Having acirculation of 20,000 among Azgriculturists, it 
is one of the best advertising mediums for agricultural 

and horticultural stock and implements. 
TeRus es Page, one quarter,............ 

> 


“ 






10 Dollars per Day. 
Agents Wanted to sell Trees, Vines and Plants. 


PREMIUMS FOR ALL. 


1 copy 1 year, and 1 Concord Grape Vine...... $ 50 
Scopies, ** and 20 varieties of annual flower 
CONE sce cannes coccsnscesdaeroenecss cece 
10 copies, ‘* ‘* 15 Concord and 5 lona Grape 
VREB ccccce cecscccesssscoteedceedcs cccede 5.00 
20 ‘“* *« — ** 20 Iona Grape Vines.......... 10.00 
30 “* *« —** 30 Roses, Bushes assorted..... 15.00 
Nees ** “40 assorted Ornamental Shrubs. 20.00 
= ** —** 100 Concord Grape Vines .... 25.00 
60 “ ‘* = 75 Iona Grape Vines.......... 30.00 


The above will all be first quality, packed ard de- 
livered to Express free of charge. First two sent by 
mail free. 

The American Agriculturist and the Advertiser both 
for the price of the Agriculturist alone, $1.50. 

Any Editor copying this advertisement in his Journal, 
will be paid his published rates in Horticultural stock 
at our cash prices. 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 


37 Park Row, N.Y. 





Architectural and Mechanical 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


F. W. WOODWARD, 37 Park Row, New York. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 150 Designs and Plans of Houses of Moderate Cost. 
With full description of mode of building Balloon Frames «$1 

WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTURE AND RURAL aT No. 1, FOR 1867. 10 
Designs and Plans for Low-priced Cottages, Farm-houses, etc. 

WOODWARD’S ARCHITECTURE AND RURAL ART, No. 2, FOR 1868. 


seeereeeee 


JACQUES" MANUAL. ‘OF THE HOUSE. ‘196 Designs and Plans... seecacocceseeces 
Allen’s Rural Architecture.. st eceere “ 
Barnard’s School Architecture -. 
Bell’s Carpentry Made Eas « 88 Plates. Allstyles of Framing ecvcgevccescece 
Cummings’ Architecture. Illustrations of all Interior and Exterior Details for Country and 
City Work, drawn to scale, cane for Street Fronts, oe nee 
Cleaveland’s Villages and Cottages. 100 Designs and Plans,,.........ccccsesseeeeeeseerenee 400 
Downing’s Cottage Residences and Grounds athena Ne 
Downing’s Country Houses..- 00 nadbegeseses ocdackoaseewsGauatneees 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening... ssesccesecesecee 6 OO 
Ferguson’s History of Modern rchitecture. "'si9 Tiustrations. “Gandon & Edition.) ..... ++-16 00 
Gould’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Assistant...--.+++-.-+-ssssses ccecccccececcescococces 8 OD 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture wees sececccccccccosscscccccs cece sees80 OO 
Hatfield’s American House Car enter.. waddoseosessssons ceceese socecece Sreccccce sscecees 8 OO 
Holly’s Art of Saw ae vings. scesenecsece sawnnuies ee ccvcccccceccccececcoccccccces OW 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Hand-Book 
Johonnot’s Country Schoolhouses. Elevations, Plans and Spocitications....... 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening. 00 Illustrations.. 
Loudon’s ne of ae Farm, and ‘Villa ‘Architecture. "2,000 Engravings.20 00 
Milwain and Young’s Angular ometrical Stair-Builder......... seeceeceecccesececeses 
Nicholson’s Carpenter’s New Guid BO ccccccccccccccccccceccscesocese Ceccccccccccccecccescece oe 
Perry. Art of Stair-Building -- . eecee 
Riddell’s Modern Car rpenter and Builder. A new work on Construction, every ent in Gar 
pentry, Joinery, Hand-Railing, etc. Illustrated and explained. In three parts, each........ 
Riddell’s Architect. 22 colored Elevations and 44 Plans 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry 
Sloan’s Homestead Architecture.. 
Sloan’s Constructive Architecture. tee eee 
Sloan’s City and Suburban Architecture. 
Sloan’s Model Architect. With Details. 2 quarto vols.. 


LELLLLL eine 
sssssass sss 


The Interior Decorator and Practice of House Painting..-..00-scccccscerecssescseece 3 50 

Vaux’s Villas and Cottages. sg ema 

Whildin on the Strength of Materials.. steeeeeeeees 

DRAWING. 

—- Encyclopedia of Drawing. (Very full.)........ eeeeecceees oe eeeeceeeeceeeceseseses 
momea’s American Drawing Seok cceccccccces cosccccccccceece eececee 

Clark’s Elements of Drawing... seeseeeecees 

Mahan’s Industrial Drawin 

Minifie’s Mechanical Drawin 

Smith’s Topographical Drawing 

Smith’s Manual of Linear Perspective.. 

Warren’s Geometrical Drawin 

Warren’s Manual of Linear Perspective..... 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING. 


Appleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics and Engineering. ee 2 vols 
Davies’ Elements of Surveying 


Gillespie’s Roads and Railroads..............+ssssesceeeees dedeceds ssuvcbsuddusasesdoonsategee 2 

Gillespie’s Surve ing. Very full and complete. .. 6 eves cevctsebessecodccsennsensnsiencseceueneel ™ 

Haupt on the Construction of Bridges 

Mahan’s Elementary Course of Civil Engineerin 

Overman’s Mechanics for the Millwright, Engincer, Machinist, and Architect. 
150 Dustratio: 20 


I execute promptly orders for Books on any subject. 


F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
3? Park Row, New York, 
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Established in 1864, 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have just received two full cargoes of the Finest New Crop Teas, 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Mo- 
yune district of China, which are unrivalled for fineness 
and delicacy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, before the establishment of 
the Great American Tea Company, we will start with 
the American houses, leaving out of the account en- 
tirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

Ist. The American house in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in the country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
— used in the purchase of Teas. 

8d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. 
in many cases. 

4th. On sts arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sell> it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 
7 packages, « an avetage profit of about 10 per 

5th. The Speculator sells i to the 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 tox per oe = 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer selie it to the whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a pirat of avout 
10 per cent. , 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dew, 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for aLL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. . 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as man 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages. and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived 
what the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to 
show why we can sell so very much lower than other 
dealers. 

We propose todo away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small pro fit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices, with the 
small additional expense of transportation, as though 
they bought them at our warehouses in the city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get upa Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on the list, 
as seen in the Club Order published below, and when 
the Club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will 
put each party’s goods in separate packages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no 
confusion ia their distribution—each party getting ex- 
actly what he orders, and no more. The cost of trans- 
portation the members cau divide equitably among 
themselves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-office drafts or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by ex- 
press; but larger orders we will forward by express, to 
collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we caz aord. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within 30 days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stoek, which they recommen’i to meet the wants 
of Clubs. They are sold at Carg:: Prices, the same as 
the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. 





22,000 HALF CHESTS by ship Golden State; 12,000 HALF CHESTS by ship George Shotton. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c. 90c , best $1 per Ib, 
MIXED (Green and Black), 7Uc., 8 c., 90c,, best $1 per Ib, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 


best $1.20 per Ib 
IMPERIAL (Green) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10 best 1.25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
-25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib, 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our FRENCH BREAK- 
FAST and DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect 
satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET, 
Post-Office Box 5643, - - New York City. 


CLUB ORDER. 
EDWARD», St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., June 3, 1867. 
THE Gee AMERICAN Pax ComPANY, 


ag. 31 and 33-¥ Ss 

DeAR Sis ; 1 ssrewith canl’yw=’ ameter coder for 
Tea. The last was u-iy received. ana 
satisfaction. As long a3 >.» send us Py Mo general 
you may expect a continuation w oy, patronsge Tea, 
further evidence that the subscribers ~.76 satisfied Ane 
will observe that I send you the names ora thore that 
sent before who were near out of Tea, with 8.0. a4. 
dition of new subscribers. Accept my thanks for ., 


complimentary package. Ship this as the other. a 











oblige Your ob’t servant, DAVID C. McK EE. 
4 Ibs. Japan........ J. Havens..... at $1 25 .. .$5 60 
ee eae Mh dodges at 100.... 5 00 
1 lb. Gunpowder... GP - cewsua at 1 50.... 1 50 
Ade @0 ....... S. Curtis at ) 25.... 1 25 
2 lbs. Young Hyson. do .at 1 00.... 200 
1 Ib. Japan.... .... N. Shaw........ at 1 00.... 100 
1 do Young Hyson eee -.-at 1.00.... 1 0 
3 Ibs. do do....R.McCargen....at 1 25.... 3 75 
2 do Green........ Bi dcncicctad at 1 25.... 2 50 
4do do......... Wm. Barraford..at 1 25.... 5 00 
1 Ib. Gunpowder...A. H. Perkins,..at- 1 50.... 1 50 
2 Ibs. Japan........ do -at 1 25.... 2 50 
2 do Coffee......... do at 40.... 8 
5 do Coffee.........D. C. McKee....at 40.... 2 00 
3 do Japan........ M. Griffin....... at 1 25.... 375 
2 do Japan........ See at 1 00.... 2 00 
3 do Green........ H. Wooliver.... at 100 ... 3 60 
2 do Imperial......W. Cleland......at 1 25.... 2 50 
2 do Japan...... J. Cleland..... at 1 25.... 2 50 
1 lb. Imperial...... GP. Gases at 125.... 1% 
2 1 See do on EK Re 

$51 05 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large sumber 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teasand Coffes about one-third (BESIDES TRE 
EXPRESS CHARGES), by sending directly to ‘‘The 
American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of ail concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imita- 
tions, We have no branches, and do not, in any case, 
authorize the use of our name. 


| POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the 


order of the Great American Tea Company. 
letters and orders to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET, 
Post-Office Box, 5643, - - New York City. 


Direct 








-LITTELL'S L 


IVING AGE 


A MAGAZINE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


Containing the best Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Fugitive Poetry, Scientific, Bio- 


graphical, and Political Informat: 
' Buglish Periodical Literature, an 


5 gath from the entire body of 
forming four‘handsome volumes 


every year, of immediate interest and solid permanent value. 


ee 


_——nnn 


BXTRACTS FROM NOTICES. 


From the late President of the United States, John 
Quincy Adams. 

‘Of all the periodicals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and this country, 
Tue Livina Aas has appeared to me the most use- 
fal,” ; 


'From N. P; Willis. 

‘‘¢ Tenderloin,’ ‘foie gras,’ are phrases, we believe, 
which eats the one Sat exquisite morsel. By the 
selection of these from the foreign Reviews,—the most 
exquisite morsel from each,—our friend Littell makes 
up his dish of Livino Aas. And it tastes so. We 
recommend it to all epicures of reading.” 


From Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, May, 1867. 

“ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are now 
in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose Tae 
Living Acs. . . . Nor is therein any Library that 
I know of, so much instructive and entertaining reading 
ia the same number of volumes.” 


From the New-York Times. 


“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in the 
selection of articles are "above all praise, because they 
have never been equalled.” 5 


From the Springfield, Mass., Republican- 

+ We can do those among our readers w=? —~ sound 
and pure literature no better seryfoc — by Te neat 
them to this sterling weekly. ait A ae States, if 
magazine of the class pr*** auey 
not in the world.” 


prom the New-Yo Independent. 
«6m week to week, the selec- 
a tenes oe t a him in the Ltvine Aag, without 
Somine ght Peas of a quickening of his own facul- 
i ne enlargement of his mental horizon. Few 
. om RS libraries, of course, can now secure the back 
Polumes, sets of which are limited and costly. But 
public HiSraries in towns and villages ought, if possible, 
to be furnished with such a treasury of good reading ; 
and individuals may begin as subscribers for the new 
series, and thus keep pace in future with the age in 
which they live.” 


From the Syracuse, N. Y., Journal, 1867. 


‘“‘The cheapest and most satisfactory magazine 
which finds its way to our table. It is a favorite every- 
where,” 


” From the Mobile Daily Advertiser and Register, 
30, 1867. 

“Of all the periodicals ever issued in America, 
probably none has ever taken so strong a hold upon 
the affections and interest of the more cultivated class 
of people, none has done so much to elevate the tone 
of: public taste, none has contributed so much genuine 
enjoyment to its thousands of readers, as LitTe.i’s 
Livine Acs.” 


From the Round Table, New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 


“ There is no other publication which gives its readers 
so much of the best quality of the leading English 
magazines and reviews.” 


From the Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 4, 1867. 
“« We esteem it above all' price.” 


From the Illinois State Journal, Aug. 3, 1867. 


“It has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. The 
ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest 
poe of the English language, are here gathered 
opether.” 


June 


From the Richmond Whig, June 1, 1867. 

“If aman were to read Littell’s magazine regularly,” 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on all 
promineat subjects in the general field of haman knows 
edge.” ie 
From the Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, June 15, 1867,, 


“ The best reprint of foreign literature issued in this — 
country,” 


From the Church Union, New York, Aug. 10, 1867. 


‘ Its editorial discrimination is such as ever to afford 
its readers an entertaining résumé of the best current 
European magazine literature, and so complete as to 
satisfy them of their having no need to resort to its 
original sources. In this regard, we deem it the best 
issue of its kind extant.” 


From the Boston Journal. 


‘ The weekly issues of Tur Living Ac« make four 
octavo volumes of about fght hupered pages each, 
yearly; and we venture to = few volumes pub- 
lished im this conatry comrtise so great an amount 
and variety of good ~8ding matter of permanent 
vaiue,”’ 

Fro~ the Congregationalist, Boston. 

“No vetter present can be made for the enjoyment 
of ~ family circle through the year than a year’s sub- 

ription to LirreLt’s Living AGB. It is always well 
filled with instructive articles on science, philosophy, 
thedlogy | the reviews; stories by the most pop- 

om the magazines, choice poems, brief 
nd a selection of tid-bits of the most 
enter’ character. The bound volumes for the 


past year (1866) are among the most valuable books on 
our shelves.” 


From the Philadelphia Press. 


“The volume for October, November, and December, 
1866 (being the third quarterly of the fourth series, 
and the ninety-first of the whole), fully sustains the 
high character of the work. It conteins the-following 
serials; ‘Nina Balatka’ and ‘‘ Sir Brook Fossbrooke,’ 
feom ‘Blackwood’; *Madonna Mary,’ from ‘Good 
Words’; ‘Village on the Cliff” from the ‘Cornhill 
Magazine’ ; and ‘Old Sir Douglas,’ from * Macmillan’; 
THe LIVING A@g, we repeat, is a library in itself, wor- 
thy of its high repute ” 


Fromthe New York Home Journal, June 12, 1967. 


““Lipteiu’s Living “Ace, long distinguished as a 
pioneer in the republication of the choicest foreign 
periodical literature, still holds the foremost rank 
among works of its class. Its standard of seleetions is 
4 high one, and its contents are not only of interest.at 
the present moment, but 88 an enduring value. 
Its representation of the foreign field of periodical lit- 
erature is ample and comprehensive ; and it combines 
the tasteful and erudite, the romantic and practical, the 
social and scholarly, the grave and gay, with a skill 
which is nowhere surpassed, and which is admirably 
suited to please the cultivated reader.” 


From the Protestant Churchman, June 27, 1867. 

“Age and Life are alike its characteristics, It is 
linked with eur memories of the old library at home, 
and it seems to grow fresher and better in matter as it 
grows older in years, Once introduced into the family 
circle, it cannot well be dispensed with ; and the bound 
volumes on the library shelves will supply a constant 
feast in years to come, 


From a Clergyman in Massachusetts, of much lit- 
erary celebrity. 
‘In the formation of my mind and character, | owe 


as much to Tue Living AG as to all other means of 
education put together.” 


Published EVERY SATURDAY, at $8 ao year, FREE OF POSTAGE, by 


LITTELL & GAY, 
30 Bromfield St., Boston, 








